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reduce to consistency the (at least) apparent contradictions in Aris- 
totle's and Plato's systems, by some subtle alchemy of philosophical 
interpretation, can only be regarded as one of the foremost merits of 
Zeller, and one which will make his works continue long as the lead- 
ing authority in this extensive field. 

Wm. A. Hammond. 

Christianity and Idealism. The Christian Ideal of Life in its Rela- 
tions to the Greek and Jewish Ideals and to Modern Philosophy. 
By John Watson, LL.D. New Edition, with additions. New 
York, The Macmillan Company ; London, Macmillan & Co. 1897. 
— pp. xxxviii, 292. 

This book in its original form grew out of lectures delivered 
in 1896 by the author before the Philosophical Union of the Univer- 
sity of California. The first edition had two main divisions, Part 
I being mainly historical, and dealing with the Greek, Jewish, and 
Christian ideals of life, while Part II undertook to show the relation 
of modern idealism to the view of life proclaimed by the founder of 
Christianity. In the new edition of the work, which is now before 
us, this division is retained; but, " while the first part has been left 
unchanged, the second part has been enlarged by the addition of 
three new chapters (the eighth, ninth, and tenth) and the intercala- 
tion of a dozen pages in the last chapter of the book " (p. vii). The 
new chapters are entitled respectively, The Failure of Materialism, 
The Idealistic Interpretation of Natural Evolution, and Idealism and 
Human Progress ; while the additions to Chapter X (Idealism and 
Christianity) discuss the relation of the absolute to the human spirit, 
and indicate the essential identity of the position of Idealism on this 
point with that of the Christian doctrine of the Holy Spirit. 

Professor Watson's thesis in Chapter I — and this may perhaps be 
regarded as the main contention of the entire work — is that morality and 
religion are indissolubly connected. All the various reasons which may 
be given for the separation of morality and religion " rest ultimately on 
the assumption that it is not possible for man, with his limited facul- 
ties and knowledge, to get behind the veil of phenomena and grasp 
reality as it is in itself. . . . An attempt will be made, in the second 
part of this essay, to show that religion and morality can not be sepa- 
rated from each other without the destruction of both, and that the 
essential identity of the human and the divine natures, which is the 
essential idea of Christianity, is the legitimate result of philosophical 
reflection" (pp. 4-5). "The whole history of man goes to show 
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that the connection of morality with religion is so close that no ad- 
vance in the one has ever taken place without a corresponding advance 
in the other. What is distinctive of Christianity is not the union of 
morality with religion, but the comprehensiveness of the principle 
upon which that union is based " (p. 5). It was, of course, impossi- 
ble for the author to prove the historical connection of morality and 
religion by a detailed investigation, and he therefore contents himself 
with examining two or three cases where this connection might at first 
sight appear to be broken. In the primitive age, "hatred, as it is 
inseparable from the moral ideas of early man, finds its expression in 
his religion ; and hence the totems of other families or tribes are re- 
garded as evil spirits, whose baneful influence can be counteracted 
only by cunning and magical spells" (p. 8). The same relation 
may be perceived between morality and religion in Greece during the 
age of Pericles, as well as in the history of the Jewish people. How- 
ever, it is to be remembered that " in estimating the character of a 
religion we must in all cases make allowance for the survival of ideas 
which have lost their power and meaning, and concentrate our atten- 
tion upon the new content which is preserved in the old earthen ves- 
sels" (p. 9). 

Chapters II and III, deal with the Greek and Jewish theories of life ; 
Chapter IV presents the new revelation made by Christ's teaching, 
while Chapter V outlines the chief characteristics of Christianity 
during the mediaeval period. Although there is much which is ad- 
mirable in the other chapters, the author's exposition of the teachings of 
Jesus seems to me particularly valuable, both because of its fullness, 
and because of the remarkable insight into the form in which the prob- 
lems of life necessarily presented themselves to the Jewish mind at that 
time which it reveals. It is impossible to give a summary of this 
treatment, but one or two sentences may be quoted to show the spirit 
in which the subject is conceived. " Now with this grasp of the prin- 
ciple that the good cause must ultimately prevail, while yet it imples a 
conflict with the opposite principle of evil, Jesus saw that the kingdom 
of heaven was a process, a development of the higher in its struggle 
with the lower. Nothing can ultimately withstand the principles of 
goodness, but in his blindness and evil will man may for a time turn 
his energies against it. . . . Holding these views, he could not pos- 
sibly believe in any sudden or miraculous change which should break 
the continuity between the present and the future. Hence he refused 
to attest his divine mission by signs and wonders. . . . The triumph 
of good over evil, as he affirms, is not to be effected by catastrophe 
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and revolution, but only by the persistent labors of those who live in 
the truth. . . . Thus his optimism flows from absolute trust in the 
goodness of God, and in a recognition that man in his ideal nature 
is a ' son of God ' " (pp. 94-97). 

As enlarged and elaborated in the present edition, Part II presents 
a fairly complete 'statement and defense of Idealism,' as well as an ac- 
count (somewhat summarily expressed) of the relation of the 
latter doctrine to Christianity. Professor Watson has given us a clear 
statement of his position in regard to the vexed question of the rela- 
tion of thought to reality. "That there is nothing which is not 
' thought's object ' is manifestly untrue, if the ' thought ' here spoken 
of is thought as it exists for man. But, if it is meant that there is in 
reality something which cannot be made the object of thought, because 
it is unthinkable, I do not see what sort of reality this can be ; to me 
it seems to be merely a name for metaphysical abstraction " (p. 150). 
Nevertheless, Professor Watson does not denote by ' thought ' or 
' reason ' an abstract intellectual faculty in isolation from feeling and 
will. " Reason implies the three correlative aspects of feeling, willing, 
and knowing ; and no living being can be ' rational, ' or, indeed, can 
be conceived, who merely feels, or merely knows, or merely wills. It 
is, therefore, manifest that ' reason ' is not a special faculty possessed 
by self-conscious beings, but expresses what is implied in their nature 
as self-conscious " (p. 252). This and similar passages in the work be- 
fore us should be carefully pondered by those writers of the present 
day who are inclined to oppose a ' philosophy of will ' to the philos- 
phy of reason. It is only a rational and self-conscious being, as Pro- 
fessor Watson says elsewhere, who can have a will. 

In Chapter X, the author discusses the philosophical implications of 
the doctrine of natural evolution. The result of his examination is to 
show that the evolutionist view makes the materialistic or mechanical 
theory of the world incredible. We are necessarily driven to the con- 
clusion " that the world must be conceived as in its temporal process 
the gradual manifestation of a principle which is at least an ever-living 
and self-determining reality " (p. 237). But, although we are obliged 
by a consideration of natural objects to regard the ground of things 
as living and creative, it is not until we come to man that we find 
reasons for concluding that it is also rational and self-conscious. The 
life of a rational being who is capable of contemplating himself as an 
object, and in this act of becoming aware that he is but ' a part of this 
particular world, ' implies a unity more or less consciously recognized, 
between 'all selves and all objects ' (p. 238). The world as a whole 
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must be rational, and "the whole process of human evolution consists 
in the gradual realization of reason in the individual and in society, 
and the gradual comprehension of the meaning of both when viewed 
in their relation to the world and God" (p. 240). The author is 
thus not inclined to adopt the view expressed by Huxley in his 
Romanes lecture, that ethical or social progress is the result of the 
checking by man of a cosmic process which is essentially irrational 
and antagonistic to his nature. "Is it not manifest," Professor Wat- 
son asks, "that, if man can subdue nature to himself, it must be be- 
cause nature is meant to be subdued ? The conception of the struggle 
between man and the principle which sustains human life as well as 
nature involves the absurdity of a principle which is at war with 
itself" (p. 243). Mr. Kidd's assertion that progress consists in the 
subordination of religion to reason is shown to rest upon the two absurd 
assumptions, that it is the sole business of reason to point out to the 
individual how his selfish inclinations may be satisfied, and that reli- 
gion is entirely ultra-rational. Professor Watson's clear statement is 
sufficient to refute this artificial view of human nature. His own 
position is finely summed up in the sentence : " Reason must be relig- 
ious, and religion rational, or human progress is inconceivable. ' ' 

The concluding chapter (Idealism and Christianity) proceeds to 
show that the absolute is not adequately defined when it is conceived 
as substance, or as the Creator of the world, or even as a person ; 
though this latter idea rightly expresses the nature of the absolute as self- 
conscious. But the conception of a person as a self-centered individual 
does not fully express the nature of man. For man finds his true life 
only in transcending his exclusiveness, and finding himself in what at 
first appeared to be foreign to him. Similarly, " the absolute is not 
an abstract person, but a spirit, i.e., a being whose essential nature 
consists in opposing to itself beings in unity with whom it realizes 
itself. This conception of a self-alienating or self-distinguishing sub- 
ject seems to me the fundamental idea which is expressed in the doc- 
trine of the Trinity " (p. 267). 

Readers of Professor Watson's previous writings will find the philo- 
sophical position reaffirmed in this volume very familiar. But the more 
popular form in which the author here presents his views, as well as 
the manner in which he has connected his philosophy with the doc- 
trines of Christianity, will commend the book to many persons who do 
not habitually read philosophy. It has evidently been impossible 
for the author everywhere to exhibit fully the arguments upon which 
his conclusions rest, and for this reason the book may appear somewhat 
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dogmatic and unsatisfactory. It should be read, however, rather as 
an exposition, and, to some extent, a concrete application of Idealism, 
than as a completely reasoned demonstration of a philosophical theory. 

J. E. Creighton. 



